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THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF CONFERENCE 


Ben Third Annuai Meeting of the Catholic Anthropological Conference 
was held at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
on Tuesday, April 10, 1928. The business session in the morning was 
opened with an address of welcome by the President of the Conference, 
the Right Reverend Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Rector of the University. 
After the reading of the Secretary’s report for the year, the members 
present took up the discussion of publications and membership conditions. 
The plan to publish scientific material from the field in the form of serial 
brochures and monographs instead of the originally planned yearbook was 
approved, the publications to begin at once. e conditions of member- 
ship were determined as follows: Active members, $5.00 a year; Con- 
tributing and Sustaining Members, $10.00 and $25.00 a year, respectively ; 
Life Members, $100.00. The quarterly bulletin, Primitive Man, and one 
copy each of all brochures and monographs are to be sent to all classes | 
of members. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J: Shahan, D, D.; Vice-President, Rev. Leopold J. Tibesar, 
A. F. M.; Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph. D.; Executive 
Board, Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S. J., Very Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C. S. C., 
S. T. D., Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Quinn, Rev. 
John M. Wolfe, S. T. D. 
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At the afternoon session the following papers were read: Culture and 
Evolution, by Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., of St. Louis University; Our 
Present Knowledge of the Age of the Human Race, by Rev. Stephen 
Richarz, S. V. D., Ph. D., of St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl.; 
Some Values of Anthropology to the Foreign Mission Student, by Very 
Reverend Michael A. Mathis, C. S. C., S. T. D., of the Foreign Mission 
Seminary, D. C.; Anthropological Facts and Their Practical Uses, by Rev. 
John M. Cooper, of the Catholic University, D. C. 


CHILD-TRAINING AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


OVE and affection for their children is usually of a high order among 

parents of primitive culture. Missionaries need seldom preach to their 
uncivilized charges upon the obligation of love for offspring. It would be 
carrying anthracite to Scranton. Even the Decalogue did not include the 
behest: Love thy children. It included instead the command: Honor thy 
father and thy mother. There is usually no surer or quicker way to the 
confidence and friendship of primitive peoples than through attention or 
kindness shown to their children. 


In fact, among most primitive peoples, affection is more likely than 
not to err by excess. It is indeed a matter of constant wonder to us that 
the affectionate indulgence lavished upon offspring by the average primitive 
family does not utterly spoil the children. But it does not actually seem 
to do so. On very rare occasions, it is true, a parent in sudden and violent 
anger may treat a child brutally, but such brutality and cruelty to a young 
child is extremely exceptional. Not only brutality but even corporal pun- 
ishment is decidedly the exception rather than the rule. It would be difficult 
to convince the average savage father that sparing the rod spoils the child. 
When asked why they do not administer corporal punishment to children, 
primitive parents have more than once answered the writer: “What good 
would that do? It would only make the child angry.” 


Notwithstanding, however, the absence of corporal punishment and of 
other such rigorous measures of discipline, filial obedience is, more com- 
monly than not, well observed among uncivilized peoples and leavey little 
to be desired as judged by our white standards. 


Hand in hand with love and affection nearly always goes very real 
and deep concern for the physical, mental, social, moral, and religious train- 
ing of the child. The civilized Caucasian often imagines that the children 
of primitive peoples just grow up wild, without coaching or direction. 
Such is poles from being the case. There are no schools, of course, except 
among more advanced peoples, and mvuch of the child’s training is, as among 
us, just naturally absorbed from the domestic and tribal environment, but on 
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the other hand, much education is imparted systematically by parents and 
elders with very definite and conscious purpose and intent., 


Among most primitive peoples the physical training of the child may 
be said in a sense to begin with the numerous pre-natal and post-natal 
taboos and observances that are believed or designed to ward off disease 
and to insure hardiness of body or spirit. Such observances and taboos 
reach one peak in the curious case of the couvade, in which on the birth 
of a child the father takes to his bed and remains there for some days! 

Maternal nursing more commonly lasts much longer than with us, 
very frequently for two years or more, and sometimes until the child is 
four or five years old. The mortality among infants is generally very high. 
The writer knows Indian families in which, of ten or fifteen children born, 
only three or even two have survived to adolescence or adulthood. Such 
mortality may, among many primitive tribes, be due in part to infanticide, 
but the greater proportion of it is due just to ignorance or to hard or 
untoward conditions of living. 


A good deal of the physical training of the child comes through play. 
The play repertoire is as often quite as varied as among our white children, 
and may include pretty nearly everything from roaming through the woods 
to highly organized team games. The zest for play is quite as keen as 
with us. Among most American Indian children at least, one accompani- 
ment of play so common among ourselves is quite or almost completely 
absent, namely, quarreling. The Indian boy almost never quarrels at play, 
no matter what the provocation may be and no matter how irtense the 
absorption in the game. 

Much physical training is also given incidentally to the vocational 
education of the child. From the early years of childhood the boy will go 
with his father to the fields or pastures or on the hunt and will learn the 
practical arts of trapping and riding and paddling, or he may be taught 
them by some other male relative or elder of the tribe. The girl on her 
part will from equally early years be trained in the feminine arts and skills 
by her mother or grandmother or other older women. Vocational knowl- 
edge and skill may merely be picked up by the child, but more often than 
not they are imparted by a definite system of instruction and practice 
lasting over long years, a system in which, by the way, the “project” 
figures largely as a means of advancement and learning. 

Education in the social and moral standards and in the religious lore 
and practice of the tribe ordinarily starts in early childhood and is carried 
along continuously through adolescence up to adulthood. The motives 
appealed to in inculcating moral habits vary much. Among some peoples, 
religious motives, that is, motives based mostly upon hope of reward or 
good luck or upon fear of punishment or ill luck sent by supernatural 
beings or forces, may be either quite absent or at least very much in the 
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background. Among other peoples, they may be much in evidence and 
very efficacious. Among practically all peoples, the non-religious motives 
are very largely appealed to, particularly such motives as desire for status 
or as shame and ridicule, The desire to be somebody, the urge to count 
among one’s fellows, is probably the strongest of drives, all things con- 
sidered, in the psychic set-up of primitive man. Even sex and greed are 
seemingly subordinate to the hunger for status and approval. At any 
rate, generally speaking, uncivilized man 1s less a wolf than a_ peacock. 
No social incentive is more powerful than that of ridicule, and this weapon 
is largely made use of by elders to mould the child into the moral and 
social pattern that characterizes the tribe or group of which both parents 
and children are part. 

There is probably no method or device known to or practiced by 
civilized man which is not known to and practiced by uncivilized man in the 
social and moral training of the child. Lullabys, fables, moral tales, anec- 
dotes, proverbs, formal preachments and persuasion, tribal and personal 
history—these and a score of other methods are commonplaces in the 
primitive pedagogical technique. Not all of them are found everywhere. 
The fable and proverb, for example, are almost if not entirely absent from 
the aboriginal American continent. But some of these methods are found 
everywhere and all of them are found somewhere. To check childish wan- 
derlust, for example, some of the Cree of northern Canada will tell their 
children: “If you roam off from the lodge out into the bush alone, the 
giant cannibal Witago will get you”; as the Ifugao parent will say to his 
children when he and his wife are leaving home for the rice fields: “Stay 
home: if you wander off to the river a big crocodile will come out of the 
water and eat you up.” 


Among many if not most primitive peoples the climax of the educa- 
tional system is formed by the initiation rites that take place ordinarily at 
or near puberty or adolescence. They may be gone through by the boys 
alone or by the girls alone, or by both. These rites differ in detail from 
tribe to tribe and from continent to continent, but certain traits are com- 
mon to many or most of them. The young people are given intensive 
instruction in trikal usages, manners, laws, customs, taboos, and morality. 
They may be given a fuller revelation, hitherto denied them, of the tribe’s 
religious beliefs, myths, and traditions, as well as of its secular and 
legendary history. Much moral instruction may be imparted, usually of 
a pretty high ethical order, in which, however, the exhortation to obedience, 
courage, endurance, self-control, truthfulness, honesty, temperance, chas- 
tity, and hospitality may go hand in hand with equally insistent exhortation 
to warfare and blood revenge. 


As integral parts of the initiation rites, tests of fitness for the tasks 
of adult tribal life may be rigorously imposed, such for instance as long 
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seclusion and isolation, painful torture and bodily mutilation, severe fasting 
from food and drink. Other tasks set are those involving skill and ability 
in hunting, fighting, running, “domestic science,” and so forth. Often at 
the initiation time tattooed or other marks of adulthood, or distinctive 
adult dress and coiffure and badges are conferred upon the candidate to 
denote his or her entrance into adult life and readiness for marriage. 
Frequently, too, a new name is given, and even the whole series of cere- 
monies is often symbolic of a purification, or of a new birth. 

These initiation or adolescent rites are carried out with much solemnity 
and may among many tribes last for days and weeks and even intermit- 
tently for months or years. There is no question but that they make a 
profound and lasting impression upon the boy or girl. They serve as a 
forceful and dramatic finale to the long years of training that have preceded, 
and they are the solemn “commencement exercises,” the great portal, 
through which the child, leaving behind the things of a child, enters adult 
ranks and takes its place in the group as tribal member and home-maker. 

While these rites are much the same for all the juvenile members of 
the tribe, the education that has preceded them differs much from family to 
family—just as among us confirmation is conferred upon all children of a 
parish in like manner, though the long education that preceded it differs 
much from home to home. Among primitive groups, there is by no means 
the dead uniformity which we so often lightly assume. We need much 
more information on this point of individual and family differences than 
we now have, but we already have a great deal of factual knowledge of 
the situation. Some primitive families are much more religious-minded than 
others, some much more respectable and self-respecting—even as among us. 
In one family, for instance, the most meticulous care may be exercised by 
mothers and fathers to keep their girls and boys morally straight, while 
in other primitive families of the same tribe or band or village the parents 
may be very careless and morally negligent. 


Such differences from family to family may or may not be quite as 
marked as in our own civilized urban life. Wide differences, however, do 
certainly occur. Many of the sweeping and untrue generalizations about 
savage education and, for that matter, about savage morals and life in 
general Lave their origin in facts of observation thzt are true enough in 
respect to individual members or families of a trike but which are very 
untrue ana misleading when applied to all or even the majority of the tribe. 

Generally speaking, the educational systems in vogue among uncivilized 
peoples appear to attain their objectives pretty efficaciously in the case of 
the great bulk of the children. In some tribe$ and in some families these 
objectives are attained astonishingly well. The close association in shared 
enterprises by parents and children, the prevalence of face-to-face contacts 
throughout childhood, and the direct pressure of public opinion upon the 
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individual child and adolescent that usually obtain among primitive social 
groups are, no doubt, large factors in bringing about such a high degree 
of success in the educational systems in vogue, but they are certainly not 
the only factors. 


In this whole field of primitive education we are in urgent need of 
much more concrete information than we possess, of many times more 
definite facts than we now have at our disposal. This particular phase of 
primitive culture has by no means received the intensive attention either 
in the field or in the study which it deserves. We have in addition no 
satisfactory monograph summing up world conditions, or even the condi- 
tions in any one continent or major area. For scores of important tribes 
we have next to nothing in the way of detailed facts. More such facts and 
more classifications and cautious interpretations of them are among the 
major desideratums of cultural anthropology. < 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
Introduction: 


1. In answering, please give as detailed information as possible. Gen- 
erally speaking, details are more important than broad unqualified state- 
ments. Concrete incidents, events, sayings, etc., that illustrate either details 
or general statements are most desirable. 

2. Native names of all customs, rites, objects, etc., add much to the 
value of answers. 


A. General Information: 

Into what periods (such as infancy, childhood, and adolescence among 
us) does the tribe divide the whole period from birth to adulthood? Give 
native names of each period. 

At what age do boys marry? Girls? At what ‘age do boys begin to be 
recognized as full-fledged members of the tribe? 

B. Physical Education: 

Is there any recognized system of physical training? What measures 
are taken to inure young to hardship? To develop bodily strength and 
agility and skill? What customs observed so that infants will grow up 
strong and heatlhy? What rites and taboos for this purpose? What super- 
stitions followed for same purpose? What hygienic measures? 

What kinds of active play, games, sports, etc., are indulged in by boys? 
By girls? 

C. Mental Education: 

How do children learn about animals, birds, trees, etc.? Are they 
given any set instruction in these matters? 

Is there any native or imported system of writing? If so, how and 
when do children learn to read and write? Is more advanced instruction 
given to children of chiefs or prominent members of tribe? 


D. Vocational Training: 


At what age does it begin? Are children formally instructed or do 
they just get their knowledge and skill in these things by imitation? How 
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far do they participate in the labor of their fathers and mothers? Is boy 
taught by father and girl by mother? Do boys assist father and girls assist 
mother in daily occupations? 

In their play do children imitate the occupations of their elders? Do 
boys learn through imitative types of play to hunt, fight, dance, worship, 
farm, herd, ride, etc.? Do girls so learn through play to cook, make fires. 
sew, weave, etc? Are dolls used by girls? 


E. Religious Education: 

How do children learn their religious beliefs, traditions, and rites? How 
do they learn their religion? Myths? Prayers? Ceremonies? Legends? 
Tribal folklore? Sacred songs and dances? Are they formally taught or 
do they just pick these things up? 

F. Moral Education: 
1. Moral Code. 

What are its precepts? Obedience, courage, generosity, self-control, 
stoicism, endurance of hardship, control of temper, truthfulness, honesty, 
temperance, chastity, respect for parents and elders, hospitality, gratitude, 
loyalty to friends and fellow-tribesmen, etc.? Is quarreling, tale-bearing, 
laziness, jealousy, boasting, etc., condemned? Is there a double code in 
two senses ; one general code towards one’s fellow-tribesmen and another or 
no code towards outsiders; one code of chastity for men, another stricter one 
for women? 

Is etiquette, politeness, courtesy taught? What rules are instilled into 
child ? 

2 Motives Proposed to Child. 

What religious or supernatural motives are proposed to child to get 
him or her to obey moral law? 

Are children taught to expect rewards or punishment from supernatural 
beings? Are children frightened into good conduct by threats of super- 
natural or other bugaboos? 

What natural motives are proposed? Are pride, shame, ambition ap- 
pealed to? Is encouragement, praise, flattery, ridicule resorted to? 

What, for instance, would a father do or say to a boy caught lying 
or stealing or disrespecting elders? 

3. Methods of Training. 

Are delinquents scolded? Are formal moral instructions and exhorta- 
tions given by parents or others? In how far are lullabys, fables, moral 
stories, anecdotes, proverbs used to inculcate moral knowledge and conduct? 
Give illustrations, if possible, of such formal instructions, stories, anecdotes, 
proverbs, etc. 

What punishments are in use for bad behavior? Corporal, such as 
whipping or striking? Privations, such as fasting? Other punishments? 

Are customs in vogue that aim to teach or mould moral conduct, such, 
for example, as dieting, fasting, food taboos to train in endurance, or as 
separation of sexes when young to ensure right sex conduct, as inflicting 
pain to develop stoicism, etc.? What particular customs to preserve purity 
of morals? 

Are there well-recognized puberty or adolescent rites for boys? For 
girls? If both, how do they differ? Are they obligatory for all boys and 
girls? Secret, or may any one be present? What happens if candidate 
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fails or refuses tests? At what age are rites given? How long do they 
last? Who confer them? What precise ceremonies, songs, dances, prayers, 
etc.? What moral and religious instruction or enlightenment is given in 
them? What instruction in tribal usages, manners, laws, customs, taboos, 
morality, religious beliefs, myths, history, legends? What moral exhorta- 
tions given to boy or girl therein? What tests of fitness or courage imposed, 
such as, for example, isolation, seclusion, bodily mutilation, fasting, torture? 
What tests of ability—-to hunt, fight, cook, sew, etc.? What marks or 
ornaments bestowed as signs of having gone through puberty rites? What 
changes in dress, coiffure, etc., made after passing through rites? Is a new 
name given? Do the ceremonies symbolize a new birth? In all answers, 
please give as minute details as possible. 

4. Who train children? Parents? Grandparents or other relatives? 
Older brothers or sisters? Elders? The tribe as such? 

5. Are parents affectionate to children? Solicitous about their proper 
upbringing? Do families differ much in their solicitude for the proper 
moral upbringing of children? Are, for instance, some families more con- 
cerned than are others in watching over their children and safeguarding 
them in sex morality? Are some families more religious-minded than others? 
Give concrete instances, if possible. 


G. Results of System of Moral Education: 

In general is the system fairly successful? Is there much actual dis- 
crepancy between the moral ideals taught to the child and the actual con- 
duct of the child? Of the adult later? If so, in what does the discrepancy 
chiefly consist ? 

NOTE—In sending answers, kindly give name of tribe, location, language spoken 
by tribe. A few data on your own knowledge of native languages, length of resi- 
dence with people, sources of information (observation, inquiry, verification, etc.) 
add much to scientific value of contribution. 


CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


AIMS: 
The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through the promotion of : 
a. Anthropological research and publication by Catholic missionaries and other 
specialists, and of 
b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 
MEMBERSHIP: 
Open to all, clergy and laity, Catholic and non-Catholic, interested in the aims of 
the Conference. 
Dues: Active members 
Contributing members 
Sustaining members 
Life members 
PUBLICATIONS: 
All classes of members receive: 
1. PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFFRENCE—the annual 
series of brochures and monographs; 
2. Primitive MAN—published quarterly. 
Please address all applications for membership and other communications 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
REV. JOHN M. COOPER 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C., U. S. A. 
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